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• 

Artibams' Reports on the Paris Exhibition. 
Tie Reports of the Artisans selected by the 
Gouncil to visit the Paris Exhibition are now 
in the press, and will be published in a few 
days, by the ISociety's publishers, Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy, York-street, Covent-garden. One 
volume ; demy 8vo., 73'i pages, price 2s. 6d. 
The volume contains reports, by upwards of 
eighty artisans, upon the principal industries 
represented in the Exhibition, as well as special 
reports on the condition and habits of the French 
working classes. 

Technical Education. 
The Council feeling the great importance of 
this subject, have resolved to hold a Conference 
at the Society's house, on the 23rd and 24th 
January next, the particulars of which are ex- 
plained in the following circular : — 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 

and Commerce, Adelphl, London, W.C, 

dth December, 1867. 

Technical Education. 

SiE, — I am directed by the Council of the Society for the 
JSnconragementof Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, to 
invite your (Chamber of Commerce or other body) to 
appoint its President or other representative, to attend a 
Conference which is to be held here, on Thursday and 
Friday, the 23rd and 24th of January next, to consider 
and suggest what measures may be taken to promote 
tiie industrial and scientific education of the various 
classes of the community. 

The Conference wiU commence its sittings on Thurs- 
day, the 23rd of January, 1868. The Chairman of 
Council will take the chair at 12 o'clock precisely. 

At as early a period as possible, the Council will 
issue to each gentleman who accepts their invitation 
to the Conference a programme of the probable course 
of its proceedings ; and, to enable the Council to do 
this in a satisfactory manner, I am to request you to 
inform me, with the least possible delay, whether a re- 
presentative from your [ ] will be able to attend 
the Conference ; whether your [ ] has any 
special resolutions to sugj^est, or any particular pointo 
to which it desires to direct attention; what general 
measures for the promotion of education it may conceive 
to be requisite ; and what institutions of a specific 
character are needed in your own neighbourhood to 
give the greatest practicable facilities for the acquisition 
of knowledge applicable to your local industries. 

The object of the Conference is to ascertain, not merely 
what the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
but what the nation at large can do to promote technical 
education among the workmen, the foremen, the over- 
lookers, and the employers in Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce ; and it is hoped that an expression of opinion 
by this Conference may tend in some degree to diminish 
the difficulties with which the solution of this vital ques- 
tion of national education is at present confessedly sur- 
rounded. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

P. IiB Ketb FosiBk, Secretary. 



The foregoing circular has been forwarded to : — 
The Mayors of the Towns which are the principal 

seats of manufacture in the United Kingdom. 
The Presidents of the Chambers of Commerce and 

Agriculture. 
The Presidents of all Societies and City Companies 

which have co-operated with the Society in respect 

of Education or Art- workmanship. 
The Presidents of Institutions in Union with the 

Society of Arts. 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, Factories, Mines, 

and Collieries. 
Professors at University, King's and other Colleges. 
The Examiners of the London University. 
The English Jurors at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 
The Society's Judges in Art-Workmanship. 
The Society's Examiners in Education. 
The Society's Visiting Officers. 

The writers of letters to the Schools' Inquiry Com- 
mission. 
And many other gentlemen connected with 
education. 

Members of the Society taking a special 
interest in this subject are invited to attend. 

Examinations, 1868, 

In addition to the prizes announced in the 
Programme of Examinations, the following are 
offered : — 

The Worshipful Company of Coach and 
Coach Harness Makers offer as prizes — 

1. A Silver Medal in Freehand Drawing; and 

2. A Bronze Medal in Practical Mechanics; 
To any candidate, being a workman or 

apprentice employed in the coach-making 

, trade, who obtains the highest number of 

marks, with a certificate, in these subjects 

respectively. 

The medals will be presented by the Master 

of the Company in open court. 

Subscriptions. 
The Christmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or Post-office 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Phiancial Officer. 



♦ 

Food Committee. 

The Committee met on Saturday, the 30th of 
November, at which there were present — Mr. 
Harry Chester (in the chair). Sir W. H. Bodkin, 
Mr. P. McLagan, M.P., Mr. J. T. Ware,' Mr. 
W. H. Michael, Mr. E. Wilson, Mr. E. W. 
Hollond, Mr. F. S. Powell, M.P., Sir R. Mont- 
gomery, K.C.B., Captain Grant, and Mr. James 
Greenwood. 

Mr. James Q^rbenwood (a member of the Committee) 
having volunteered information which he had collected 
with regard to public markets in London, stated that ha 
had taken considerable interest in the subject of the 
costermonger trade and in markets for the poor, and was 
prepared to give the Committee such information as he 
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had collected. On the Saturday night previous (said Mr. 
Greenwood)" I visited 'Wiiteorosa-street, which may be 
regarded as a market for the poorer classes of that dis- 
trict of London. I found that the street contained 300 
shops, 150 on each side. I counted the number of staUs 
in the street on that night, and found there were 25 
stalls for the sale of wet fish, 21 for dried fish, and nine 
for wet and dried fish together, making 55 in all. In 
addition to these there were 60 fruit and vegetable stalls, 
three butchers' stalls, and two stalls for the sale of cheese- 
mongery. I counted no fewer than 38 stalls, of a similar 
kind to those of the costermongers, opposite the owners' 
shops and off the kerbing. Shopkeepers of all descrip- 
tions had stalls opposite to their respective shops, in 
common with those of the costermongers — butchers, 
fishmongers, greengrocers, and even haberdashers and 
crockery dealers. 'Those stalls belonged to the owners of 
the shops opposite which they stood, and were served by 
their own people. I likewise found — and that is an im- 
portant thing — nine stalls for the sale of Osteud rabbits, 
at each of which there was considerable business 
done, at prices from Id. to IJd. per lb. less than 
was being charged at the shops. They were a per- 
fectly fresh and wholesome article of food. The 
rabbit-season is now coming towards its fuU. I took the 
trouble to count the number of people who came out of 
Whitecross-street, carrying market-baskets, &c., be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock that night, and found that 
they numbered 1,300. The price of fish ruled pretty 
muchas follows (fish being scarce that night, and fetch- 
ing higher prices than usual) : — Fresh herrings eight for 
4d. ; plaice 2d. per lb. ; sprats Id. per lb. There was a 
large supply of conger-eels, which were sold at 2d. 
per lb. The price of fish at Billingsgate on that day 
week was, for plaice, lis. per trunk. Formerly all the 
plaice was sent to the market in baskets or pads, but now 
they are, to a considerable extent, sent in what are 
called trunks (wooden boxes). A trunk contains a little 
more or less than 1 cwt. offish, so that at that price in the 
market the costermonger could very well offer to sell plaice 
at 2d. per lb. ; but the ordinary costermonger-price for 
plaice is about 7s. per trunk. The class of fish dealers 
above the costermonger do best when the price of fish 
is a little above the costermongers' price. If fish is very 
cheap it does not suit the ordinary fishmonger, but when 
it is just above the costermongers' price then is his 
harvest-time. When it is dear he dares not touch it, and 
when it is very cheap he cannot get it, because it is all 
bought up by the costermongers. Codfish fetched, in 
Billingsgate, this day week, 15s. each, and four days 
previous to that 23s. each. Codfish is an article that 
does not often get into the hands of the poor at these 
markets. There were but few soles on sale that night, 
and they were dear. I found meat on the night in ques- 
tion remarkably cheap, but of decidedly inferior quality. 
It is astonishing to me how it passes the inspectors : and 
the same remark applies, to a great extent, to the meat 
exposed in Newgate and other markets. I should like 
to know where the inspector draws the Hue. There 
were tons of meat that evening in Whitecross-street 
which almost made one shudder to contemplate. 

Q. — Was the description of meat you speak of as sold 
by the costermongers of this bad quality f 

Mr. Greenwood— No. That sold by the coster- 
mongers afforded a rather pleasant contrast to that in 
the shops. The meat on the barrows was decidedly 
better quality than that in many of the shops. Shoulders 
of mutton were 6|d. per lb. ; legs, 6Jd. per lb. The 
quahty of meat I have spoken of in the shops was sold 
at from 3Jd. to 4d. per lb. ; shoulders of mutton were 
sold at that price, and the ruling price of legs of the same 
description of mutton was 5d. per lb. 

Q- — Was the meat in your opinion unwholesome ft«m 
being putrid, or was it from the quality of it being bad P 

Mr. Greenwood — It was fresh, but very poor; watery, 
and ttie fat of a reddish colour. There are several 
decent butchers' shops in Whitecross-street, but I found 



that their prices differed very considerably •from those of 
the inferior shops. People seemed to be attracted by the 
price to buy anything in the shape of meat. The prices 
between the better shops and the inferior differed as much 
as lid. to 2d. per lb. 

Su- W. Bodkin inquired whether the sale of meat by 
costermongers formed a large part of the trade of this 
market ? n x 

Mr. Gbbenwoob— There were only three stalls, i. 
think it is quite a new thing ; I never saw it before. 
Almost every one of the 1,300 people took away some 
kind of provisions in bundles or baskets. The large 
proportion of the stalls consisted of movable barrows or 
trucks, with flat boards placed upon them ; some were 
built on trestles. I should say, out of the whole 102 
stalls, not more than half-a-dozen were moving up and 
down the street. The goods were in many cases pro- 
tected by an awning over the barrow. That was not 
the case with the fruit and vegetable stalls. The class 
of people constituting the 1,300 I have spoken of were 
for the most part of the decent working order. I did not 
notice any preponderance of Irish ; they seemed to be 
composed of the inhabitants generally of the locality — 
men and women. There was some amount of drunken- 
ness amongst the crowd. There are at least two pub- 
lic-houses to one baker's shop in the street. There was 
a great deal of crowding, and but little bad language. 
Almost the whole of the roadway was occupied by the 
crowd of people, as well as the footway, and very few 
vehicles passed that way. The whole street seemed to 
bo occupied by the business of the market. It would 
manifestly be to the advantage of the wife of the decent 
workman to visit such a place for marketing, as she 
could buy good articles so much cheaper than in a more 
select thoroughfare. I heard but very little bad lan- 
guage, and there was but little rough usage. The 
people seemed all intent upon the business that brought 
them there. The dried fish on sale consisted of haddocks 
and herrings.- There were whelks, also, whidi people 
ate at the stalls. 

Sir W. Bodkin— Could you judge at all whether the 
people who attended this market lived in the neighbour- 
hood of it, or whether they came from a distance P 

Mr. Greenwood— There is no reason why they should 
come from a distance, because almost every district is 
provided with a market of a similar kind to this— some 
larger and some smaller. . 

The Chairman— In what you saw of the business ot 
the costermonger, was there anything which you consider 
would be less conveniently carried on in a proper 
covered market place, provided with suitable small 
stalls P 

Mr. Greenwood— Not if it were known and properly 
understood to be a costermongers' market. 

Q. — If a proposition were made to establish a market 
just outside the street, instead of in a public thoroughfare 
as it is now, is there anything which you think would 
prevent its being successful P 

.4.— The probability is that if the costermongeiB were 
provided with a building, the people would cease to re- 
gard them as costermongers. The poorer class believe 
in the ability of the costermonger to sell goods at a lower 
rate than the shopkeeper ; they know that he has neither 
rent nor taxes to pay, that his system is small profits and 
quick returns, and that the profit he is content with is 
small indeed; but if you collect the costermongers 
together, and put them under one roof, the^poor people 
might not deal with them to the extent that they now do 
under the open street market system. 

Q.— The suggestion applies not to any one part of 
London alone, but to different parts. If they could sell 
their goods at various places provided for them instead 
of in the open streets, do you see any reason why the 
market-place plan should not be carried out P 

A. — Poor people believe in the barrow-man. 

Mr. Michael remarked, that the moment the con- 
veniences suggested were provided some additional price 
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must te put upon the articles sold to pay the interest on 
the capital so expended, and that would make the prices 
higher. 

Q.— If you were invested with summary powers would 
you be inclined to make any great alteration or not in 
the system which you saw on this Satui-day night in 
Whitecross-street market f 

A. — I think if costermongering is to exist as an insti- 
tution, I would abolish the shopkeepers' stalls as an un- 
feiir competition. If you recognize costermongering, I 
say let the people have the full benefit of it. At the 
same time I thmk it is a system rotten at heart. 

Q. — Are you aware that in foreign countries those who 
lell provisions to ihe poor carry on their trade for the 
most part in protected places ? 

A,~-l am not aware. 

Mr. Michael remarked that there were markets of a 
similar kind to our own in every country place on the 
Continent, and it was only in the larger towns that 
covered market places were pj:ovided. In ninety cases 
out of a hundred, the markets were held in places with- 
out covering. There was, he said, one thing to be kept 
in view in what they did. They must remember that 
the shopkeeper had to pay rent, rates, and taxes, for the 
support of public and local institutions, and therefore it 
bore hardly upon him, if they prevented him from com- 
peting with the costermonger, by prohibiting him from 
putting up a stall opposite his own shop. Therefore 
there ought to be no undue monopoly on the part of the 
costermonger in the case of fixed street markets, but the 
trade should be thrown open as much as possible for the 
benefit fort heglnaee public. 

Mr. Greenwood — The more of costermongering you 
have, the greater is the reduction in the pnce of pro- 
visions. If you allow the shopkeeper to become a coster- 
monger as well, you destroy the balance of equitable 
price that the energy and perseverence of the coster- 
monger has established in these poor market-places, and 
the public must, to some extent, be losers. Although 
the costermongers have no prescriptive rights to any 
particular position in the street for placing the barrows, 
the same spot is generally occupied by one person by 
mutual consent. If I went to the market next Saturday 
night, I should, probably, recognise the same persons in 
the same position as I before observed them. 

The Chairman — Are there any master costermongers, 
80 to speak, who are the owners of several stalls in the 
same market ? 

A. — ^There are what are called barrow-masters among 
the costermongers. I know an instance in which one 
man has as many as 60 barrows, and as many loads of 
goods for sale every day during the fruit season. 

Q. — Have you any suggestions to make for the im- 
provement of this kind of trade ? 

A. — I can give the committee a little information with 
regard to another market. 

Q. — I will first ask you whether you saw any large 
amount of bread sold in the market you have been speak- 
ing of. 

A. — No extraordinary quantity. As regards bread, I 
may mention that the attention of the people seems to be 
so much directed to the article of meat, that they lose 
dgfat of the equally important one of bread. The present 
pnce of bread is 8M. per 41b. loaf. Flour is on an 
average 60s. per sack. A sack of flour in the hands of 
an honest baker can be converted into ninety quartern 
loaves, but with the addition of 6 lbs. of rice he can 
make ninety-eight quarterns with it. The . wholesale 
price of rice would be about a penny a pound. The way 
that one baker is enabled to sell a halfpenny per loaf 
cheaper than his neighbour is this — having made his 
loaves, he will put them into an oven at twice the heat it 
Bhould be, so that a crust is quickly formed on the out- 
side, while the moisture, which means weight, is con- 
tained within the loaf; so that the interior of the loaf 
will be 80° or 90" of heat below that of the oven when 
it is fit to take out. Therefore it is not 80 much a 



matter of adulteration of the bread as a trickery in the 
baking, and people prefer crusty loaves because they 
imagine them to be better baked and wUl therefore 
weigh lighter. There is no reason why bread should he 
sold at SJd., when flour is SOs. per sack. The co-opera- 
tive system has been started in many quarters. In some 
cases the society purchases its own flour, and the 
Society of London Bakers in the neighbourhood 
are willing to manufacture and bake the flour at 
the rate of 6s. per sack, and convert it into ninety 
quartern loaves. Flour being 60s. per sack, and 
bread 8|d. per loaf, it is manifest that the baker 
is getting as largo profit out of the poor as the 
butcher is said to have done. Including the rice he 
would get a profit of about 13s. 9d. per sack of 
flour used. A small admixture of potatoes is gene- 
rally used, but with the addition of the rice eight 
more loaves are obtained at a cost of sixpence to 
the baker. Some bakers sell at a penny per loaf 
below others. It is like porter and gin, you can 
have it at what price you like. I have omitted to men- 
tion, with regard to Whitecross-street, that potatoes 
formed a most important article in that market. For 
Yorkshire flukes and regents the highest price I saw was 
31bs. for 2d. ; that was very cheap. The shopkeepers' 
price for the same quality of potatoes would be, at least, 
1 Jil. pel" lb., and these potatoes were as good as could be 
bought. I went to Newgate Market between six and 
seven o'clock on this same Saturday evening, and there 
I found, as a rule, the meat was as ill-looking and nasty 
as in Whitecross-street. There were a few good butchers' 
shops open, but all those which have a reputation for 
good meat were closed, and the market, for the most 
part, was left in the hands of those who were not par- 
ticular what they sold. The consumer can never get 
the pick of the market ; first come the large West-end 
dealers, then the ordinary butchers, then the dining-room 
keepers have their pick, and by that time there may ba 
some decent meat left, but there is comparatively little 
of the first quality left. I found meat was selling in 
Newgate Market on that evening wonderfully cheap, as 
regards the lowness of the price ; for ihstance, shoulders 
of mutton at 3Jd., and legs of pork the same ; in fact, you 
could buy such meat at almost any price you offered. 
The stock at each shop is regulated to the average trade 
done by them on Saturday night. I noticed that the 
class of customers at Newgate Market was different 
to that which frequented Whitecross-street. They 
were of a more respectable class. J endeavoured 
to count the people coming out of the Warwick-lane 
entrance to the market, but it was impossible to do 
BO with accuracy. I judged that if 1,300 people went into 
Whitecross-street in the hour, fully 1,600 people passed 
out of Newgate Market in the same time. Almost everyone 
went away with meat of some description. They were 
for the most part of the better class of mechanics. It 
seems to me that the late outcry about dear meat has 
been of immense benefit to the butcher who deals in 
inferior meat. There are so many pegs on which to 
hang excuses for the questionable appearance of the 
meat. If the meat looks red in the fat and smells stale, 
it is the result of packing and coming from the country, 
the butcher declares, and people come to the market 
expecting to find the meat in that condition. People 
who buy meat in Newgate Market would not look at 
the same quality of meat in a butcher's shop in their own 
neighbourhood. There were some shops in which the^e 
wiis meat which I should not object to havQ at my own 
table, and 7|d. per lb. was charged for a good South- 
down leg of mutton. In that case I have no doubt it 
wo>ild be meat left over from the day's market. I 
believe it is the general impression on the mind of the 
public that the meat on sale on Saturday nights is that 
left over from the regular market, but I have no doubt 
that it is meat bought expressly for the Saturday night's 
Newgate Market. I should say that scarcely at one shop 
in twenty was there meat which a decent middle-class 
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butcher would offer in his shop. In no case did I see a 
good-looking leg of mutton sold at less price than T^d. 
per lb. ; and I saw a great many sold at 6d. It may 
happen that the shambles are sublet for the evening, and 
the names of respectable dealers may be over the stalls, 
and in that way it may be a confidence is inspired which 
the facts do not warrant. I may remark that I saw no 
signs of any kind of inspection in the market. The 
rents of the shops in Newgate Market are very heavy. 
The meat in both markets seemed to me to be of pre- 
cisely the same quality, and, as I before said, I believe it 
is procured expressly for these markets. I had not an 
opportunity of visiting any other market on that 
night. 

JThe Chairman — In reference to the expression you 
made use of — that the costermonger system is in your 
opinion rotten at heart — was that in regard to the vices 
of the system or otherwise p 

A. — It is rotten at heart, because it is identical with 
depravity and ignorance. It is the ordinary pastime 
of this class of men to spend the whole of the Monday 
in tossing for money, and other kinds of gambling, which 
are carried on in the low beer shops. On one occasion 
I heard of one of these men borrowing his friend's robin 
trap, on the ground that he had lost all his money in toss- 
ing for three Mondays running, and wished to get away 
from temptation and save his money for stock buying. 

6ir W. Bodkin remarked that, as far as his experience 
went, the costermongers as a class were honest and in- 
dustrious men, and they had often contributed to the 
apprehension of people charged with offences against 
the law. He had also remarked that they exercised, for 
the most part, greiit kindness to the animals they em- 
ployed in their avocations. He believed that feeling had 
been promoted by the donkey show which took place a 
few years ago at the Agricultural Hall. 

Mr. Greenwood remarked that he believed it was the 
exception that any number of the class in question could 
read and write. For the most part their children were 
brought up in the same state of ignorance as their 
parents were. This was in a great measure, perhaps, to 
be attributed to the very early age at which the children 
of these people could be made to assist in some way in 
the family earnings. 

The Chaikman inquired whether that remark did not 
apply, more or less, to all kinds of irregular labour P 

Mr. Geeenwood — The genuine costermonger is bred 
and born to the business. It is not so with other classes 
of labour. People who have been brought up to 
ordinary forms of labour are often glad to obtain pre- 
carious employment in the docks at three-pence an 
hour. Take 100 dock labourers and the same number 
of costermongers, and you will find a much larger 
amount of education among the former than in the 
latter. 

Mr. Michael understood the observation of Mr. 
Greenwood to apply rather to the men than to the 
system itself. He would ask whether there was any- 
thing inevitable in the system of selling articles from 
barrows in the streets for the benefit of the* poor which 
was objectionable in itself P 

Mr. Greenwood — You would find nobody, who was 
not bred to the business, who would undergo the hard 
labour of the costermonger for so little profit. A street 
seller of fish will be in Billingsgate at four o'clock in 
the morning, and is sometimes out till nine at night. 
You could not abolish the costermongers and put a 
better educated class in their place. 

Q. — Is it necessary to the condition of the costermonger 
that he should be an uneducated and rough person ? 

A, — Itwould seem so. No better class would take it up. 
Q. — Supposing there were laws -which were applicable 
to the dwellings of these people, by which they were 
made decent and respectable, would not that tend to pre- 
vent one of the evils of which you complain P 

ui, — If it were possible, no doubt. Their dwellings 
might be improved, but they would never patronize what 



are called " model dwellings." The costermonger does 
not believe in being " modelized." 

Q. — In the event of the itinerant part of the business 
of the costermonger being superseded, do you think it 
would be injurious to the best interests of the poor p 

A. — Decidedly, I think it would be injurious. 

Q. — ^What is your experience as to the prices at which 
the costermongers sell their articles to the poor compared 
with those of the lower class of shopkeepers into whose 
power the poor would fall supposing the costermonger 
were superseded P 

A.— I will answer thW in this way. If you go to 
Whitecross-street and find fish — plaice for instance — 
selling at 2d. per lb., you find the same kind of fish 
selling at the same price at the fishmongers' shops, 
whereas if the costermonger did not sell at 2d., the fish- 
monger might charge 4d. per lb., and the fish was just 
as good in the one case as the other. There exists an 
example of this. Strutton-ground, at Westminster, is a 
market-place for the poor, but of late the costermongers 
have been turned away from it. Fish at the Strutton- 
ground market, as sold at the fishshops there, is fully 
thirty per cent, dearer than it is in 'Whitecross-street, 
where the barrows are allowed. 

Q. — Have you ever observed any difference between 
the class of costermongers in one locality compared with 
those of another P 

^.— The costermonger of the West-end would be 
pretty much the same class of man as his brother of the 
East-end. I do not class those persons who hawk vege- 
tables — having a shop at the same time — in carts through 
a certain quarter, where they have made a trade in that 
way by calling at private houses, with the costermonger 
proper. The habits and manner of the true coster- 
monger distinguish him from every other trader ; he 
is identified by a peculiar mode of dress, and a settled 
method of tying his neckerchief — a fashion which 
descends from father to son. 

Q. — Are the Committee to understand that,' in your 
opinion, if by legislative or other means improve- 
ment could be made in the dwellings and social condi- 
tion of the costermonger, a corresponding improvement 
in the class of people following that occupation might be 
effected P 

A. — As men they would be improved undoubtedly, 
but as costermongers they would be damaged. 

Q. — Do you think their present state of degradation is 
necessary to enable the poor of the metropolis to obtain 
their food as cheaply as they do now under the coster- 
monger system P 

A. — I do not say that it is essentially necessary that 
the costermonger should live in a hovel, or that he would 
decline to sell fruit if he were not permitted to deposit 
his remaining stock at night in the room occupied by the 
family. But if you bring the costermonger to a sense of 
his degradation, he would soon discover that it was in- 
separable from his occupation, and do his best to cease 
to be degraded, and, consequently, he would cease to be 
a costermonger. You wovdd teach him to be something 
better, and the poor would, in the end, be the losers. 

Q. — Do you regard costermongering and degradation 
as co-ef5cient terms P 

A. — I cannot avoid that conclusion, however much it 
is to be regretted. The nature he inherits from his 
father, the costermonger, is coarse, and to a certain 
extent brutal, and he is very unlikely to encounter re- 
fining influences in his peculiar sphere of life. He is an 
out-door drudge sixteen or eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, as is his wife, probably, so that, in a manner 
of speaking, he is a man without a home. 

Q. — Is it not the fact that, as a rule, they make con- 
siderable profits ? 

A. — I think not. I should say his profits on the 

average of the year are not more than a guinea per 

week, and he is in the streets sometimes from five 

o'clock in the morning till eight and night o'clock at 

I night, in all weathers. It is a life of considerable 
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hardship. They employ their children at much earlier 
ages than 12 or 13 ; they go out "barking," i.e., shout- 
ing the articles for sale, as early as six or seven years of 
age. 

The ChaibmAn — Are you at all prepared to say thit 
. the costermonger is more indifferent to the education of 
his chUdren than other persons of the same grade ? You 
have heard the opinion of the Assistant- Judge as to their 
honesty as a class ? 

A. — I do not dispute their honesty. A man may be 
honest and ignorant at the same time. I do not say he 
is wholly indifferent to the education of his children, but 
he makes- the children of use at such an early age that 
th^ cannot get much education, x 

The Chairman — Can you give the Committee any 
further suggestions for the improvement of tMs market 
traffic, -or me substitution of anything of a better kind ? 

A. — ^It is a difficult question. I am quite sure that 
it is not more markets that are required, but a less 
number of middle men. People go to Kewgate Market 
with an erroneous idea that they can procure there 
wholesome food at wholesale prices. If you establish 
a new market, and fit it with advantages which Newgate 
market does not possess, people would not flock to your 
new market as they do now to Newgate market. My 
experience of the costermongers of London is that 
they for the most part sell very good articles, but 
people who buy of them do not expect to receive 
standard weights and measures of the things they buy. 
When they ask the price of cherries and are told 2d. 
or 3d. per lb., they do not expect to get much more 
than half-a-pound ; and the same applies to quantities 
of measure. It seems to be a " recognised swindle." As 
they live from hand to mouth, the articles they sell are 
generally fresh and of good quality. 

Mr. Greenwood, having promised to communicate to 
the Committee the results of further investigations into 
the market system, was thanked for his information, and 
the Committee adjourned. 



Cantor Lectdeks. 

" Ox AeT ; ESPEGUtLY INCLVDINO THE HiSTOllY ANB 

Theory of Sculpture." By Richard Wesima- 

coTT, Esa., R.A., F.S.A. 

Lecture 3. — Friday, December 20. 

Mr. Westmagott said it seemed to be agreed that, 
as regards art in England, the great want of the present 
day is education. To induce people to care to be educated 
they must be interested ; and it was to show them there 
was this interest in art, beyond its material attractions, 
that he had dwelt on the important functions of ancient 
sculpture and its history and progress, from the fifth 
century before the Christian era down to its decline in 
the late Roman period. To bring the subject more home 
to modem feeling, he should now make a rapid survey of 
its history from the revival to the end of the last (the 
eighteenth) century. It is, however, scarcely correct to 
cdl this a revival. It was rather a new birth, so different 
and distinct was it from the older art in its material 
presentation. It had one advantage in common with the 
most arclmic sculpture. Its impulse was religious, 
but materially it had no beauty. The neglect of 
ancient examples in this particular — for remains pf 
fine works must have abounded, to say nothing of the 
living Nature before their eyes — suggests that this 
proscription of the beautiful and even ordinary true 
forms was intentioiutl. The avoidance of this in Pagan art 
is quite intelligible in the professors of the new and 
purer faith, but scarcely so the willing adoption, of 
decidedly ugly and ill-proportioned forms. The con- 
troversy which raged so long between the Eastern 
and Western Churches throws some curious light on 
tids subject. The former insisted that sacred personages 
should not be represented beautiful and attractive ; 
and oven the figure of Christ was to conform to this 



role, inasmuch as it is said in Isaiah, "He hath no 
form of comeliness," &c. The Western Church advo- 
cated the opposite doctrine, and the result is seen 
in the art that grew out of the two systems. The 
ecclesiastical art of the present day, in the former 
cradle and school of the beautiful — the East— ^is 
as rude and gaunt as it was in the earliest time ; while 
in the West the contrar/principle, afterwards established 
by the authority of Pope Adrian, led to the subsequent 
excellence of the school of Italy. The earlier painting 
and sculpture employed in the Gothic period scarcely 
deserves the name of fine art, wanting as it is generally 
in almost all art qualities. It is true it was only used for 
decoration ; but still it professed to imitate something, 
and this should have been Nature. Wells cathedral is 
one of the oldest edifices in England which is richly 
ornamented in this way, and it exhibits crowds of statues 
on its exterior. These are of the most primitive character 
^ut of proportion, and, in execution, rude in the ex- 
treme. The contrast, as regards the accessorial art con- 
nected with Gothic architecture, is remarkable when 
compared with that employed by the great Greek artists 
— in the Parthenon, for instance.. Here the most perfect 
architecture of its kind, was enriched with expressive 
sculpture of the most perfect forms in nature ; and it is this 
combination or union that constitutes the highest form 
of art. The short duration of Gothic architecture, and 
the constant changes it underwent, may account, in 
some measure, for the incompleteness of the imitative 
arts in connection with it. It must be borne in mind 
that in the short space of about three hundred years it 
passed through many phases — ^from the Romanesque to 
the pointed, or early English style — from that to the 
florid or decorated, and then to the perpendicular, 
when it may be said to have collapsed altogether. 
So unstable and unfixed in its own principles, it scarcely 
allowed of perfection in the arts associated with it, though 
those arts had a fixed standard, had that standard been fol- 
lowed. No person of sensibility, or who has any genuine 
feeling for the beautiful and picturesque, can deny the 
charm, or altogether resist the fascination that is found 
in-the best examples of true Gothic architepture. Much 
of this may be owing to religious association ; much to 
the imagination, which is pleased to conjure up anew, 
and picture to itself visions of the olden time. But 
there is, unquestionably, also a positive claim to admira- 
tion, in the originality, the bold fency, the variety and 
play of parts, the contrivance of scenic effects in the 
perspective views, and in the striking contrasts in chiaro 
'scuro, which arc so remarkable in the monuments of this 
peculiar style of art. Still, with all these admissions, the 
lecturer said he was bound to protest against the outrages 
committed against truth and fitness, and, indeed, common 
sense, which were so constantly seen in the Gothic use of 
accessorial imiative art. This fault was the more to be 
regretted, because there were, many redeeming indi- 
cations of grace and feeling in the sculpture, espeoi. 
ally in drapery and in the sentiment of monumental 
design. But how the fitness of nature was abused is 
seen when human faces, of saints, kings, nuns, and 
ecclesiastics, are found employed as corbels and brackets 
to bear weights, or as terminations to dripstones, or as 
gurgoyles or draining pipes ; or when entire or truncated 
figures, angels or others, are seen suddenly starting from 
walls ; their drapery clinging to them in stiff horizontal 
folds instead of falling by any law of gravitation ; or 
standing figures thrust into arched hoUow mouldings ; 
or others dislocated and distorted to accommodate them 
to fiU up spandrils of arches or other spaces. These in- 
congruities are the more curious and striking because it 
has Been seriously asserted by the admirers and advocates 
of mediajvalism that these were the days when religious 
art was practised with a devotion, and a feeling of truth, 
purity, and of pious impulse, imknown at present. It 
is a mistake. Students of Gothic art must know in- 
stances enough which contradict this theory, not 
only as regams truth in imitation, but in the scan- 
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dalous and even indecent sculpture still to be met ■with 
in screens, stall seats, and other parts of some of the 
most admired Gothic churches. These exhibit proofs of 
a license, in this respect, ■which certainly would not be 
thought of in these degenerate days, and more especially 
as decoration in places devoted to religious ■worship. 
Still, there was a promise of excellence in this Christian 
art. There often was much gracefulness in composition, 
and, in the draperies especially, elegance and beauty. 
Some places showed very superior art to others, as for 
example Lincoln ; and there were signs of improvement 
of the most encouraging kind. Unhappily, a revolution, 
fatal, as it turned out, to the progress of art, changed the 
character of the age. This was ocQasioned by the passion 
created for classical studies, by the discovery of manu- 
scripts and remains of Greek and Latin literature, in 
the 16th and 16th centuries. The educated and influen- 
tial classes devoted themselves to this new attraction, 
insisting that everything should be done to establish a 
pseudo-classical taste. The Italian language had to give 
way, in polite correspondence, to the Latin ; and in this 
ill-directed enthusiasm the philosophy, faith, and, at last, 
even the morals of the ancients were accepted with all 
their consequences. The Medici family, the great patron 
of this movement, and the infidelity and dissoluteness of 
the courts of Florence under Lorenzo, and of Eome 
under the Popes Leo X., Clement VII. (Medicis), and 
others, were, as is well known, the scandal of Europe. 
Art, and more especially sculpture, was influenced by 
this fashion, and became conventional and academic. 
From Michael Angelo and Giovanni di Bologna, to Bernini 
and Eoubiliac — all men of undoubted genius — each artist 
but added contributions of a false and spurious style, 
neither purely classical nor, on the other hand, appealing 
to modem feeling. Some of the works of the leading 
sculptors were here described, and the genius and versa- 
tility of Bernini in particiilar, dwelt upon. As is usual, the 
imitators of these greater men only copied their faults, 
and by the end of the eighteenth century all true art-senti- 
ment seemed extinct. This was the state of art when 
Flaxman and Canova stepped in to stem the torrent of 
false and bad taste. Canova was deservedly eminent in 
a certain class of art ; and he suppressed the extreme 
flutter and mere executive display of the Bernini and 
Eoubiliac schools. But his own style was somewhat 
mannered and meretricious. Flaxman founded his 
works more on the exainples of the school of sentiment 
and simplicity inaugurated by the Pisani and their' 
scholars ; and showed the value of those qualities, con- 
trasted with the academical pretension and the mere 
workshop merit that had so long prevailed. 

Mr. Westmacott concluded with some remarks on the 
late rise of art in England compared with other coun- 
tries, — Italy, Franco, and Germany. In the course of 
these, and in commenting on the inferiority of English 
art, ho exposed the absurdity and unfairness of the 
charge that the -Eeformation was the cause of a retro- 
grade movement in art among us. England had no art 
to retrograde, or to be injured at that date. All, or 
almost all, wo had was by foreigners, who were cer- 
tainly free from the supposed influence of the Eeforma- 
tion. They brought here the bad style of art univer- 
sally prevalent on the Continent — that is, their own. 
In the churches of Italy, and in St. Peter's especially, 
the very worst taste prevailed, as may be seen in the 
meretricious, and sometimes even offensive, art that was 
allowed to appear there in ecclesiastical buildings; Cer- 
trinly we had nothing of our own of this kind, whatever 
shortcoming in other respects might be laid to our ac- 
count. The lecture closed with some general observa- 
tions on the general tone of art-feeling in England at 
the present time. 

The Chairman said he felt sure the meeting would 
not disperse without authorising him in their name to 
thank Mr. 'Westmacott for the very inter.esting and able 
lectures with which he had favoured them. By the 
terms of th« ■will of Dr. Cantor, the encouragement of 



art was among the objects included, and though we had 
had on former occasions courses of lectures on the appli- 
cation of art to industry, yet this was the first time the 
Council had chosen a course on Art proper. The success 
which had attended the course just concluded by Pro- 
fessor Westmacott, whether tested by the ability and 
learning displayed by the Professor, or shown by the 
full attendance in the room, fully justified the Council 
in the step they had taken. He begged, therefore, to 
propose a vote of thanks to Professor Westmacott for 
the eloquent and able addresses with which he had 
favoured them. 
A vote of thanks was then passed unanimously. 



PEEMIUMS AND EEWAEDS. 

From the first institution of the Society of Arts, the 
practice of issuing to the public a list of subjects for 
which the Society offers premiums and medals, has 
been followed. The object sought to be attained by the 
issue of such lists is twofold : — First, the placing before 
the public, in as concise a form as possible, lists of such 
subjects as have been felt at the time to be required to 
aid the extension of the industries of the country, either 
by new developments of our own natural products, or by 
improving the present methods of utilising them ; and, 
secondly, by calling attention to the products and pro- 
cesses employed in foreign countries, thereby causing 
such investigations as may tend to introduce into our 
own country fresh industries, thus benefiting our own 
population, and, at the same time, extending the means 
of supplying commercial products in the markets of tho 
world. 

The premiums offered by the Society of Arts must 
not be looked upon now as formerly. In many in- 
stances they were put forward and were intended to 
give an increased value to the article produced in tho 
market, as the award of bounties by Government, to 
encourage the exportation of our corn, our linen manu- 
factures, and for the improvement of our fisheries, and 
other articles, was a recognised principle of political 
economy. In the year 1824 the Government paid no 
less a sum than £536,228 9s. 7fd. as bounties, but tho 
more extended knowledge of the true principles of poli- 
tical economy has led to their entire discontinuance. The 
Society of Arts, in proposing again to prepare a list of 
premiums for issue to the public, must not be looked 
upon as desiring thereby to encourage the production of 
articles of commerce upon an artificial basis. Its object 
is to draw the attention of tho public to what may be 
considered as desiderata, at the present time, and, when 
accomplished, to give, by the award of its medals, that 
publicity to them and stamp of excellence which may 
assist the inventors in reaping a commercial reward. The 
object the Society has in view is, by adding in some cases 
a small pecuniary grant, in addition to its medals and 
honorary rewards, to hold out to the scientific man, 
and persons of but small capital, the prospect of the 
return of some portion of the outlay which may be in- 
curred in carrying on investigations with a view to thb 
development of new sources of industry. In carrying- 
out such investigations some cost is, in many cases, 
necessarily incurred; and even where the result is 
successful, in many cases commercial advantages and 
pecuniary profit are by no means speedily attained. 

It has been considered that tho present is a peculiarly 
favourable moment for the preparation of a fresh list of 
subjects for which to offer both premiums and bounties. 
The holding of another Universal Exhibition of the in- 
dustries and products of the world in Paris this year 
has afforded to all engaged in industries opportunties of 
making comparisons. Many wants have been felt to 
exist or. the part of our manufacturers, and many sug- 
gestions have been induced in the minds of those who 
have visited that Exhibition, which, if placed before 
thinking men, may be productive of much good to the 
industry and commerce of this country. 
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It has been determined, therefore, to aak such mem- 
hen as may have visited the Paris Exhibition — as well as 
jurors, manufacturers, and workmen, who have observed 
the deficiencies of our own producers, as well as the' 
adaptability of many foreign products to our own in- 
dustries — to favour the Society by forwarding such 
suggestions as they may be able, with a view to their 
incorporation in the proposed list. 

The Society will also be glad, should any members 
desire to ofl'er special prizes for a particular line of 
investigation, to receive donations to be offered as 
special prizes. The system has long since been carried 
out by the Society, and, in some cases, with most bene- 
ficial results to the country at large. It may be at 
once admitted that no pecuniary grant made by the 
Society can in itself be considered as an equivalent 
for the successful solution of such problems as the con- 
version of peat into an article of commerce as a substi- 
tute for coal, to be used as a fuel in the conversion and 
working of our iron industries, for, at the present time, 
though thousands of pounds have been expended in 
experiments, the problem has not yet been solved com- 
mercially. Electricity has already been largely applied 
in aid of our industrial resources, but discoveries are 
continually being made which may lead to further de- 
velopments of its powers. Attempts have been made 
of a very promising character to apply it to the pro- 
duction of fabrics in the loom, but which have not yet 
been commercially carried out, either here or on the 
Continent. Our Coventry manufacturers are at a loss to 
find employment for their workmen ; the demand has 
ceased to a great extent for the products of their looms, 
and even in reference to the use of the common looms, 
France is far in advance of our own country. It is 
believed that if our men of science and mechanics 
could be induced to combine, an entirely new class of 
products would result. A new industriar art has of 
late years shown a tendency to be received favourably 
by the British public, but the cost of hand labour in 
its production has hitherto hindered its application ; 
but it is believed that if a mechanical appliance 
could be brought to bear in the setting of tessera in 
the production of geometrical designs for pavements 
and floors, great economy would be effected, and a 
much extended use of tessera would be the result. 
Our colonies and the tropics produce many of the 
most luscious fruits. It is felt that many could be 
preserved, either simply or in combination with wheat 
flour, and introduced into this country either as articles 
of commerce, or as the means of establishing fancy trades 
in the form of fruit biscuits. 

It is not the desire of the Society of Arts that in- 
ventors or investigators should be deprived of the com- 
mercial advantages resulting from their skill and 
industry, and no one receiving a medal or reward from 
the Society is prevented from protecting his discovery by 
patent. 

It is hoped that members will come forward, as have 
others in foreign countries, and aid the Society by 
pecuniary donations in securing the advantages which 
may otherwise be lost for want of the immediate probable 
return which the man of science and the young man, or 
men with but small capital, may require as an induce- 
ment to pursue investigations which may ultimately re- 
dound, not only to the advantage of the individual, bat 
to the benefit of the community. 



im ^rls. 



South Kensington Musevm. — In addition to the 
attractions offered to visitors during the Christmas 
holidays by the collections at the South Kensington 
Museum, the Committee of Council on Education have 
pushed forward the arrangements for the exhibition of 
the purchases made at the Faris Exhibition, which have 



recently arrived in England. These latter, as well as 
some valuable loans, have been temporarily placed in 
glass cases, and opportunities during the holidays 
will be thus afforded to the public to view these treasures. 
The loans acquired from the gallery of the " Histoire 
du Travail" at the Paris Exhibition, although not 
numerous, are of a highly interesting character, not only 
from their being extremely curious and rare as works of 
art, but chiefly from the fact that they are the pro- 
perty of foreign governments. A most admirable sys- 
tem of international intercourse with foreign powers in 
relation to works of art may be thus said to have com- 
menced. In the Loan Court are to be found the Crystals 
lent by the Austrian Government. They consist of five 
pieces ; one piece, standing about 3 feet high, is hand- 
somely carved, and for size is the most important. 
The enamelled gold work which surmounts the 
crystal is a delicate piece of execution; and the 
vase with two handles, richly cut, is a marrel 
of skilful and dexterous workmanship. Without 
the evidence of the presence of this vase it would be 
hard to conceive that any workman could have, out of a 
simple rock crystal, produced so charming a result. In 
the case next to the crystals are shown curious specimens 
of very ancient gold-work, discovered at Petiosaa, in 
1837, and lent to the museum by the Roumanian Govern- 
ment. The date assigned to their origin is about 460 
A.D. The work is considered as probably that of Gothic 
tribes, and the stylo of the design is called Byzantine. 
The shapes of the objects, the setting of the stones, and 
the remarkable pierced work shoiud be carefully in- 
spected. The largest piece is a salver, about 2ft. Sin. 
in diameter, with a somewhat rudely stamped ornament 
round the circumference. A patera is in a good state of 
conservation, and is, apparently, a capital iUustration of 
the style of art employed at that period for gold-work. 
Adjoining the Loan Court is a portion of the museum 
assigned to purchases, and here, under glass cases, 
at the north end of the court, may be found the 
purchases made from the Paris Exhibition. Of the 
principal purchase, exquisitely carved and inlaid with 
precious stones, the spinette by AnnibaUi de Boxis, 
Milan, 1577, standing by itself, it is impossible to give 
an adequately written description. It originally formed 
part of M. Clafison's collection of musicsd instiuments, 
which has since his death been purchased by the Con- 
servatoire de Musique, at Paris. This spinette the 
authorities of that establishment did not purchase, and 
this year it was exhibited in the Italian seetionof the 
Exhibition. As a work of art it is unrivalled in the 
museum. Next to it, but of a totally different genre 
and date, is the famous inlaid and sculptured wooden 
cabinet by M. Fourdinois, which elicited so much ad- 
miration fi:om visitors to the Paris Exhibition. The 
Italian peasant jewellery, bought from Signer Castellani 
(through whose means the spinette referred to was like- 
wise acquired), occupies four cases, and has much interest 
for our jewellers, who would do well to adopt many of 
the elegant designs to be found in this collection. There 
is a small assemblage of musical instruments of foreign 
countries. TMs, however, is but a part of what was pur- 
chased at Paris. • The instruments from Japan and China 
are very eccentric. Beyond this case are specimens of 
Turkish popular jewellery, and a Norwegian marriage 
crown. The form of theDanish sUverparcel-gilt drinking- 
vessel is curious, but seems awkward. It is of modem 
execution but of ancient design. The artistic ferns, from 
the atelier of M. Alexandre, are well represented by 
eight elegant examples, of which the more noticeable 
ones are by Messrs. Alexandre, Froment, Frossoy, and 
Kegina. OpiKisite the inlaid cabinets from Copenhagen 
stands a very fine vase, of French manufacture, in 
modem enamelled earthenware, of Persian design, by M. 
CoUinot. The style of this piece of pottery is excellent. 
A collection, comprising chiefly modem French porcelain, 
German glass, Austriaoi ormolu, and French bronzes, 
complete the artistic purchases from the Paiis Eshibitioii. 
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In tho north great court some very acoorately workiiig 
models of mechanical contrivances, cog-wheels, pistons, 
&c., &c., by Von Schroeder, of Darmstadt, are esdiibited 
temporarily. 



llaimfattofs. 



The IsriuEjJCE or Chemical Knowledge on Sugak 
Manupactobe. — The Produce Markets Ecvieu) says : — " Of 
all countries England is the most interested in sugar, 
not only as the greatest consumer, but as owner of some 
of the richest producing countries in the world, yet no 
nation displays greater ignorance or apathy with regard 
to this subject. Like the Lotos eaters, we arc content 
to listen to the distant waves of progress, confident that 
the protective system of sugar duties will keep the 
boundaries of our fool's paramse inviolate. But the old 
proverb, " Where ignorance is bliss 'tis foUy to be wise," 
has certeinly no application to commercial matters, for 
the country that remains in ignorance, whether it be from 
choice or from indifference, is sure to fall into the rear. In 
no part of the world is scientific knowledge on mechanical 
subjects turned to such practical account as in England, 
and many of our greatest men have made science the 
handmaid of commerce by applying scientific discoveries 
to the purposes of every-day life. The telegraph, and 
more recsntly the aniline dyes, and Bessemer's iron- 
working process, are a few instances among many ; but 
sugar, of which the manufacture is completely a chemi- 
cal process, is entirely overlooked by our savans — and 
yet there is a wide and almost unlimited field for chemi- 
cal science in perfectinpj sugar manufacture, which has 
hardly advanced from its barbarous infancy of crushing 
niUIs, windmills, and open pans. The problem of sugar 
making, which has yet to be solved, is this : — To extract 
all tho saccharine matter as it exists in the cells — that is 
in a pure condition, and white in colour — without ex- 
tracting the injurious salts or acids which coexist side by 
side with the sugar, and to do this at as small an expense 
as possible. A problem scarcely less important is the 
power of detecting by chemical analysis the exact pro- 
portion of cxtractable saccharine matter in any sample of 
sugar, for it must be oli served that the per-oentage of 
cxtractable saccharine matter is a very different thing 
from the saccharine strength shown by the polarising 
saccharometer. We do not hesitate to say, that any 
chemist who would solve thiese two problems would ren- 
der a service to the sugar world of similar importance to 
that rendered to the world at large by the discovery 
of tho steam engine. While our English chemists are 
mute upon the subject, the ablest chemiSts.Of France and 
Germany have for the last eighty lyears been employed 
in solving the delicate problem of tho crystallisation of 
sugar, and the result of their labours, so far, may be 
seen in tho vast continental beet sugar crops, which are 
entirely due to the labours of a generation of chemists 
which has hardly yet passed away." . 



♦ 

Russian Commeuge.— In Mr. Bogdanofl's lithographic 
sheet, printed at Saint Petersburg, and privately cir- 
culated, is found tho following account of the progi'ess 
of commerce in Kussia during the last ten years. The 
total value of the imports has grown from 132,339,600 
roubles in 1857 to 180,573,208 roubles in 1866, but 
this progress has not been regular, the years 1858, 1862, 
and 18C5, exhibiting a falling oil' as compared with those 
which preceded them. The exports increased during the 
same period, from 1.57,742,536, to 201,349,471 roubles, 
with similar iluctuations, the greatest being in 1863, ' 
when there was a falling off to the extent of nearly ' 
twenty-seven millions. The imports and exports of the | 
precious metals show extraordinary changes ; thus the 



imports fell from 16 millions, in 1857, to 8J millions in 
the following year, and to 2| in 1859 ; in 1860 they rose 
again to 7 millions, and they have since diminished to 
little more than 2 millions ; the exports of the same 
period show great fluctuations ; they were less than a 
million in 1857, nearly 18 millions in the following year, 
26 miUionB in 1858, 6 millions in 1860,nearly 60 millions in 
1863, and only 21 millions in 1864; last year amounting 
to 25 millions, against little more than 2 millions im- 
ported. The general exports of last year were made up as 
follows, omitting small figures : — Wheat, 73J millions of 
roubles ; flax, 19 millions ; linseed, 16J millions ; wool, 15 J 
millions ; tallow, 12J millions ; wood, 10 millions ; hemp, 
9| millions ; bristles, 3J millions ; cattle, 3 millions ; 
tow, 2 millions ; skins, IJ millions; rough metals, IJ 
millions; hemp yam, IJ millions; precious stones, Ij 
miUions ; butter, 1 j millions ; potash, 1|^ millions ; 
cordage, IJ millions ; furs, IJ millions ; the other items 
are each under a million in amount. The following arc 
the chief items of import: — Raw cotton, 35 J mUlions ; 
worked metals, lOJ millions ; machinery, lOJ millions ; 
tea, 9 millions ; raw metals, 9 mUlions ; colours, 8 J mil- 
lions ; sugar, 7 millions ; oil, 7 millions ; liquors, 7 mil- 
lions ; wool, 5J millions ; fruit, 5 millions ; woollens, 4 J 
mUlions ; coffee, 3f millions ; cotton yam, 85 millions ; 
fish, 3J millions ; silks, 3 J mUlions ; tobacco, 3J mUlions ; 
sUk, 2J miUions. 

Cotton Gbowinq in Italy. — Professor Guiscppo 
Balsamo, of Otranto, has just published a paper on 
certain experiments of artificial fecundation effected by 
him on the cotton plant. The Neapolitan province, of 
La Terra di Otranto has been a cotton-growing country 
from time immemorial ; but the sorts of cotton grown 
there are not the best, being tho Oossypium herhacciim, or 
the short staple, and the Gossypium simnense, which is 
somewhat better than the former, but far inferior in 
length, fineness, suppleness, and gloss to the Gossyjnum 
batiadense, commonly caUed the Sea Island or long- 
staple. During the American war Signer Balsamo tried 
various kinds of transatlantic cotton, and distributed tho 
seeds among the farmers of his province. New Orleans 
and Louisiana cotton throve well, but Sea Island faUed 
in most instances, for the reason that its pods open 
in the months of September and October, - when the 
autumnal rains prevaU, which spoU the down. Signer 
Balsamo then thought that perhaps a hybrid of tho short 
and long staple might be obtained which would ripen 
earlier, and thus avoid the dangerous season. Up 
accordingly set to work, and obtained six hybrids from 
the Goseypium simnense, Gossypium barbadenae, and Gos- 
sypium n^mn, or nankeen. The latter, being coloured, 
offered the advantage of showing, by its redmsh hue, in 
what proportion it entered into the composition of the 
hybrid. The oblique position of the stamina rendered 
it difficult to cut them off without letting part of tho 
pollen fall upon the pistil ; nevertheless, Signer Balsamo 
succeeded in preventing this, and in bringing the anthers 
of the one species in contact with the pistUs of the other. 
The operation of fecundation was effected about noon, 
as being the most favourable moment for the emission of 
the pollen. Various circumstances may contribute to 
faUure, such as rain, which wiU even prevent natural 
fecundation; and high winds, which, by canying off a 
great part of tho poUen, may render this operation wholly 
or partially abortive. The cotton obtained from those 
hybrids was of excoUent quality, showing a decided im- 
provement of the inferior sorts. 



CfllffMS. 



South Austkalian Raisins. — This colony, says the 
South Attttralian Advertiser, can grow the best kind 
of grapes for raisins, and its fine atmosphere renders 
it easy to dry them perfectly. AU that is necessary 
to do this is to have a few sheets of galvanized iron 
laid on supports out in the sun, and arranged so 
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that they can be carried under cover at night, to prevent 
them suffering from dews. The grapes have only to be 
placed on the iron plates and turned a few times, and the 
natural heat of the sun will convert them into fine raisins. 
We have seen and tasted native-grown and manufactured 
laisins equal in all respects to those imported ; and the 
only thing they wanted to enable them to compete suc- 
cessMl^ with the best of those imported, was to be ex- 
hibited in a presentable form. 

The Cotton Exported from Queensland during the 
year- 1866, was valued at £19,618; say 196,704 lbs. of 
clean cotton, valued at £19,218, and 10,S681bs. of un- 
ginned cotton, valued at £400. Up to August 20 this 
year, 262,6441b8. of clean cotton, valued at £17,7^8, of 
this season's crop, have been shipped. Since that date 
upwards of 200 bales have been exported, and a consider- 
able quantity has still to be shipped. 

Labour in Queensland. — A Brisbane paper says : — 
" The introduction of South Sea Islanders as labourers 
for our stations, farms, and cotton and sugar plantations 
is still giving'* rise to considerable discuBsign. There is 
little doubt on the minds of most people, not directly 
interested in the tra£Bc, that, as at present carried on, it 
is little better than the system of African slavery as it 
existed in America a century ago, and up to the present 
our Qovemment has seemed to wink at the system. It 
is more than probable, however, that before the end of 
the present session they will be compelled, by indep'sndent 
members of the House, to take some steps, either to put 
an end to the traffic altogether, or to make provision for 
iti being carried out in a proper and legal manner." 



ipahluations |ssneJ. 



Qvtgh's Literary and Sgientifig Beoister and 
Almanack, for the year 1868. {ly. Stevens.) This is 
the 27th year of the publication of this work, which, in 
addition to the usual almanack and pocket-book diary, 
contains tables, facts, and information of various kinds 
in a scientific point of view, useful for reference by the 
engineer, architect, chemist, mechanic, and others. 

Vivien and Guinevere. By Alfred Tennyson, 
illustrated by G. Sor6. Folio. (Moxon and Vo.) This 
'Work is illustrated by eighteen engravings on steel, by 
Baker, Barlow, Brandard, Finden, Godfrey, Greatbach, 
Jeens, Mote, Kidgway, Saddler, Stephenson, and Will- 
more. The book is of no ordinary character, combining 
as it does labours which may be termed international. 
The poetry of the English laureate is enhanced in 
value by the drawings of the distinguished Frenchman, 
transferred to steel by the eminent men named above. 
The work bears evidence of great care and judicious 
supervision on the part of the editor, and has been pro- 
duced at large cost by its spirited publishers. 



«< Mock Auctions " and the City Police. — The City 
police have received orders, in cases where " mock auc- 
ttona" are held, to announce the fact in a loud voice at 
the door of such places, as a warning to persons entering 
as purchasers. During the last few days this practice 
has been adopted in front of a house in Victoria-street, 
Farringdon-road, which is said to be used for the above 
purpose. Crowds of people have witnessed the scene, 
the pavement being nearly rendered impassable by per- 
sons staring at the strange spectacle. 

Consumption of Heat at Milan. — During the past 
month (Kovember), the total number of head of cattle 
slaughtered for food was 5,419-^that is to say, 679 bul- 
locks, 2,627 calves, 179 bulls, 487 cows, 989 pigs, and 
668 goats, kids, sheep, and lambs. 

Education in Prussia.— Of the 2,938,678 children 



who frequented the primary schools in Prussia in 1864, 
2,609,482 spoke German, 384,476 Lithuanian, 13,441 
the Wend tongue, 9,917 the Moravian, 1,896 the ■ 
Walloon, 1,746 the Tchfeque, and 693 Dutch. The 
Wend language was spoken in the districts of Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder and Liegnitz, Moravian in that of Oppein, 
Walloon in those of Dusseldorf and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Tch&que in those of Breslau and Oppein, and Dutch in 
those of Dusseldorf. 

Public Libraries in Europe. — The following are the 
number of volumes contained in the principal libraries in 
Europe : — The total number of volumes contained alto- 
gether in the public libraries of France amounts to 
6,233,000 volumes. Great Britain possesses 1,172,000 
volumes. Italy, 4,160,000 volumes. These are in gene- 
ral collections of no ordinary character, being composed 
principally of ancient, religious, and ecclesiastical works, 
man^ of them being very rare. These collections con- 
tain a very small number of modem works. The public 
libraries of Austria contain 2,488,000 volumes ; those of 
Prussia, 2,040,000 volumes. In Russia, 862,000 volumes, 
a small number as compared with the population of the 
country. The public collections in Bavaria dknount to 
1,268,600 volumes, and in Belgium to 610,000 volumes. 
Thus, in round numbers, the public libraries of Europe 
contain about 20,000,000 of volumes. 

Railways in Roumania. — The government of Eou- 
mania is still engaged in carrying out the project for a 
railway from Tehemowitch to Galatz, with branches to 
Jassy and Bucharest. According to the plan decided 
upon, these lines are to join those of Austria at Suciava. 
The works will be commenced in the spring. Ey the 
construction of this network, the principalities will be 
enriched with an important means of communication, 
and the town of Galatz, in particular, wUl find in it the 
elements of a considerable extension of its commercial 
relations. 

Agricultural Literature in Italy. — The Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, with a view to promote 
more generally a knowledge of the theory and practice 
of agriculture amongst the agricultural population, has 
offered a prize consisting of a gold medal and a purse of 
l.OOOfr. (£40) to the author of the best Catechism of 
Agriculture (Catechismo Agrario) during the coming 
year. 

Museum op Fire- Arms. — An Institution for this pur- 
pose has been establiehtd, immediately adjoining Rye- 
lane railway-station, at Peckham. Its object is to sup- 
ply a want, which is much felt by all who are interested 
in the use of fire-arms and their accessories, viz., an 
establishment that provides facilities for their inspection, 
comparison, and impartial trial. It is intended to have 
a permanent exhibition of specimens of every known 
principle and system applied to guns, rifles, carbines, 
pistols, and all other small arms ; also samples of all 
explosive compounds, projectiles, cartridges, cartridge 
cases, cartridge machines, wadding, &c., &c., with the 
accessories, implements, and tackle used therewith, also 
models and illustrations of the various contrivances for 
the successful breeding and rearing of game, vermin- 
traps, and poaching preventives. A shooting range is 
attached to the Museum, for the trial of small arms, new 
or improved explosives, projectiles, &c., &c., provided 
with instruments and appliancps for correctly and scien- 
tifically ascertaining their relative and comparative merit 
as regurds velocity, penetration, pattern, recoil, and Other 
important elements necessary to the perfection of really 
useful and cfBcient weapons. A library will be attached 
to the institution. The institution wiU collect, for the 
use of subscribers, information on all new and improved 
principles, processes, and inventions which have reference 
to fire-arms ; on the bearing and influence of the Game- 
laws ; the prospects of the shooting season, and all 
kindred matters. Subscribers of one guinea per annum 
will be entitled to the benefits of the institution. 

The Mont Cenis Tunnel. — ^At the close of Novem- 
ber 4,446-80 metres out of the whole 12,220 metres of 
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this tunnel remained to be pierced. The progress made 
during the month being 10910 metres, and the total 
length of tunnelling done up to 30th November is 
7,773-20 metres. 



Kecent International Monetary Conperengeb. — 
Sir, — I have read Professor Levi's letter of the 10th 
instent, and think he is very much out in his reckoning 
when he suggests that " the best thing we can do in 
international coinage is to take the ten-franc piece as the 
future unit for British coinage." This he defines as a 
gold coin, to be called a ducat, of one hundred pence, or 
eight shillings and fourpence, divided into ten silver ten- 
penny-pieces ; and he deprecates any interference with 
the penny, which he wishes jealously protected as if it 
were a coin of sterling value instead of a base-metal 
token. But he seems to ignore that the pure gdld in a 
ten-franc piece weighs 2-9032245 grammes, and there- 
fore differs only by 0-37372 of one grain troy from the 
weight, not of eight shillings and fourpence worth, but 
eight shillings' worth of pure gold according to the Eng- 
lish Mint price. The effect of the equation involved in 
his plan, 10 francs = 8s. 4d., or 25 francs = £1 Os. lOd., 
wovld be to reduce the intrinsic par of exchange between 
Great Britain, on the one side, and the countries of the 
Monetary Convention, viz., France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, the Papal States, Greece (and by-and-bye 
Austria, &c.), on the other side, from 1 pound sterling = 
25-2079 francs as it now stands, to 21-1996 francs. So 
that, whilst he alleges the impossibility of declaring by 
law (it would be more correct to say by royal proclama- 
tion) that the sovereign of the future should be coined 
to weigh 25 fiuncs exactly, in its pure gold value, in- 
stead of 25-20, and whilst he turns away with aversion 
from the 20 centimes reduction advocated by some of us, 
from an international point of view, as a sacrifice 
worth making once for all, he looks with satisfac- 
tion on the alleged practicability of his ducat-plan, 
which would be tantamount to a reduction five- 
fold as great, namely, of 100 centimes. He omits, 
however, to inform us how wo are to retain a single 
sovereign of our standard gold circulation in the face of 
so Quixotic a gift of 40 per mille premium to its ex- 
porters or exchangers for 10-franc pieces. True, he 
writes about the holders of sovereigns being entitled, in 
changing them for the new coins (i.e., for the golden 
ducats or 10-franc pieces) " to be allowed the difference 
in the respective values, a proper table being issued by 
authority, specifying the exact equivalent." The penny 
with him must not be touched, being " the standard " 
best known to millions of our working classes, conse- 
quently the " proper table " contemplated can only be 
a statement, in a tabular form, that 10 francs, or one 
golden ducat, of international coinage, equal 100 of the 
present pence, or eight shillings and four pence of pre- 
sent British currency, and vice versa. The tide of the 
precious metals, its ebb and flow, can of course bo in- 
fluenced solely within very narrow limits. Small alter- 
ations, particularly if within the limits of a fair charge 
for seignorage, have been made before now by many 
countries, and even by Great Britain, without creating 
a drain of metallic circulation, and when the coinage 
existing at the time, and affected by the slight change, 
has been a compsiratively old coinage, like ours, con- 
siderably deteriorated by ordinary wear and tear, the 
risk of loss frvm such alteration, carefully limited for a 
great national object, has not been found at all con- 
siderable. On such grounds, an alteration at present to 
the extent of 20 centimes worth of pure gold in the 
sovereign might, and I believe would, be found 
practicable, whilst the larger alterations involved in 
the ducat scheme would be quite unmanageable by 
any regulation or tariff of allowance. Nothing of 



the kind, for example, could have prevented the export 
of 1,692 mUlion francs of balance over imports of silver 
which occurred in France from 1862 to 1864. The 
ordinary current premium upon silver coin was as much 
as 25 to 30 per miUe, and it gave the holders a, very- 
handsome profit in parting with their franc pieces to 
refiners and exporters, so that France was drained of 
every silver coin of full weight. We need not be sur- 
prised at the panic felt when the agio on silver ran up 
to 60 or 70 per mille at Marseilles, and when some thirty 
departments complained to the Ministry of Finance of 
the pressing scarcity of silver change and of tiie serious 
interruption it caused to trade. Regulations began to 
be talked of, and a majority of the French commission 
of inquiry recommended a temporary restoration of the 
exploded and anti-economical policy of an export duty 
on silver. This was wisely over-ruled, as it was seen to 
be hopeless in the face of so large an agio on silver, 
which would have rendered any regulation nugatory. 
Professor Levi, in another part of his letter, writes that 
his gold ducat is a token-coin. This is an erroneous 
term for any coin of undebased intrinsic value. And, 
as the ten- franc gold piece current amongst the people 
who are parties to the Monetary Convention of Decem- 
ber, 1865, is a coin of full intrinsic weight, the integrity 
of which concerns some 72 millions of inhabitants, and 
will soon concern 100 millions and moro, this circum- 
stance alone quite puts the projected ducat out of court, 
if it is to be a token only, and not an international unit 
of coinage. Any novel unit of gold coinage, differing 
widely from what particular nations have been accus- 
tomed to, is quite unmanageable. Let us take example 
by the fate of M. Michel Chevalier's pet project in this 
respect, which has signally failed and- broken down 
under discussion. The plan was to call in and re-coin 
all the 20-franc and ten-franc pieces, and to substitute 
new coins for the vast and compact gold cirovdation of 
the countries comprised in the Monetary Convention of 
December, 1865, estimated at about 220 million pounds 
sterling, of which France alone had coined 6,000 mUli jn 
francs, or 200 miUion pounds' worth, since 1860. The 
new coin, or unit, was to contain five grammes of gold, 
nine-tenths fine, representing ISJ francs in value, and 
based upon the proportion of gold to silver, viz., one to 
15J in the old French mint legislation, in which the 
one-franc piece contained five grammes of silver, nine- 
tenths fine. Then M. Chevalier would, besides, have 
had ten-gramme gold pieces. Thus, in the philosophic 
search after impossible metrical unison in all things, we 
should have lost the convenient multiples of five, as 
existing in the present 20 and ten-franc pieces, and 
should have, substituted in their places, 15J and 31- 
franc pieces. The true desideratum in international 
coinage is not, as Messrs. Chevalier and Levi would 
appear to assume, the introduction of any new coin or 
single unit to supersede existing leading units either in 
circulation or in account. All that is aspired to is to 
obtain, by reciprocity in slight concessions between 
nations, the establishment of perfectly accurate, well- 
defined, and easily calculated proportions between the 
values of coins of one country as compared with those 
of other countries, such, for example, as are shown in 
the annexed table or diagram, which, in the briefest 
possible manner, explains the facility with which the 
coins, both of circulation and of account, of 350 millions 
of the human family, might be made mutually inter- 
changeable and convertible by the abolition of compara- 
tively slight alterations in the fractional differences of 
their current coinage. It is a hopofal sign of the pro- 
gress making in this cause of international coinage, to 
notice the warm interest which the Governments of 
Europe — with the sole exception of that of Great Britain 
— are taking in it, and ta observe how prominently 
tbe President of the United States has introduced 
it into his Message, delivered only a few days ago. In 
our own country we have had admirable articles in 
' its favour in the Hcotwmisi and the Edinburgh Seview. 
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BuoBAM OF Intebnational Gold Coinagb 

Of Seven DenominationB — Five now adopted by nearly 100 million people — Two in use by 30 million people, and 
the wbole Seven Denominations suited, in combination, for use by 350 million people. 



A 
B 

C 
D 

E 
P 

a 



Gold Coins of ths 

Conveation of December, 

1865, 

vitb the addition of 

Britisti Coins at 25fr.=£l. 



Welglit 

in Gold of 

uniform 

fineness. 

(nine-tentiis.) 



100 francs 

{60 francs \ 
Double Sovereign ] 
(2d francs \ 
Sovereign / 

20 francs 

( 12i francs > 

I Half Sovereign . . J 
10 francs 

6 francs 



Grammes. 
32-2o806 

16-12903 

8-06451 
6-45171 
4-03225 
3-22580 
1.61290 



Weiglit 

of 

Pure Gold. 



Grammes. 
29-03225 

14-51613 

7-25806 
6-80654 
3-62903 
2-90322 
1-45161 



Fractional 
Table for use 
in accounts. 



Table for Conversion of eacli Denomination into the others. 



5«-<J 



-15 

•1 

-04 






20- 
10- 

6- 

4- 

2-5 

2- 

1- 



-75 
-50 
-08 



o 

•A 



26f 
6! 



2S 



1- 

I 
0-26 






40- 
20- 

10- 
8- 
6- 
4- 
2- 



1-50 
1- 
-40 




100- 
60- 

25- 
20- 

12-50 
10- 
6- 



3-76 
2-50 
1- 



Note. — The coins mariced B, C, and E, would include the British 
coinage under the terms of the Convention of December, 1865. The 
■weights of the present sovereign and half-sovereign may be stated, 
for comparison with the intrinsic weights in column 4, at 7*318444 
and 3-659222 grammes, respectively. The coins A and B, of say £4 
and £2 respectively, are permissive under the Convention, and included 
in its schedules, but they are too heavy and large to be convenient tyites, 
and may be classed rather amongst medals and pattern pieces, like 
the £5 pieces and double sovereings in our numismatic cabinets. The 
working gold coins of the Convention are, therefore, only thr^e in 



number, D, F, and G, the napoleon, half-napoleon, and quarter- 
miiioleon. Add to them the new sovereign and half-sovereign, C. 
and E, say under tlie names of victoria and hulf-victoria, at 25 francs 
and 12j francs exactly, iind the Anglo-French monetary system will 
carry the civilized world with it. The only denomination in tho 
above diagram which presents the least complexity in its decimal 
conversion into the other denominations is the thaler of North Ger- 
m;iny or Prussia. But there is a great movement, and nmch writing 
going on in the German press generally, in favour of the gold li»uc 
system for the German coinage of the future. 



The Chambers of Commerce are taking up the subject, 
and at a conference between their delegates and the 
Metric Committee of the British Association, and Council 
of the International Decimal Association, I had the 
honour to propose the following resolution, which was 
carried, and is referred to in article in the RevM 
des Deux Mondes, from the accomplished pen of M. 
Laveleye : — " That in the opinion of this meeting the 
International Monetary Convention lately entered into 
by France, Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, for the 
purpose of giving a common weight, fineness, and cur- 
rency to their standard coins, is deserving approbation 
as a measure calculated to facilitate and extend the com- 
mercial, banking, and exchange operations between 
these nations themselves a-nd foreign countries having 
dealings with them ; and this meeting is further of 
opinion that the conditions of the International 
Monetary Convention,^ so far as they may be found 
applicable to the metallic currency system of the 
United Kingdom, are well worthy the consideration 
and support of all who are interested in the pro- 
gress of, and intercommunication between nations." 
The International Decimal Association subsequently re- 
solved, before sending its delegates to the Monetary 
Conference meetings in Paris, that in its opinion, " if 
in order to make the sovereign internationally current, 
it should be found necessary to reduce it to the value 
of 25 francs in gold, the commercial and monetary 
advantages attending such a step are sufficiently great 
to be more than equivalent to the consequences of 
the slight diminution in the weight of the pure 
gold contained in the sovereign/' I have been 
muck interested in the remarks of the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of IdTerpool, Mr. Muspratt, 



in your own columns, and I have learnt the opinion of 
the president of another chamber of commerce, that the 
latter attaches such great importance to international 
coinage, that he considers it of more value to the world 
than even the introduction of the English tariff into the 
laws of all European countries. I have much more to 
say, if time permitted, on the subject both of these recent 
monetary conferences, and of how practical and practic- 
able an improvement would be the equation of 26 francs 
equal to 1 pound exactly, instead of the present costly, 
inconvenient, and anti-international equation of 25.2079 
francs equal to 1 pound. — I am, &c., Fkedeeick 
Hendbiks. 

Palace-gardens-terrace, W , 15th December, 1867. 

Industeial and Sciejjtifig Education. — Sib, — I 
ought, perhaps, to have noticed, in my letter of the I7t1i 
inst., the following, as one of the causes of divergency 
in the opinions expressed concerning industrial instruc- 
tion. The industrial community presents two main divi- 
sions. In the one are the great manufacturing establish- 
ments, which supply the home and foreign markets ; in 
the other are the more or less independent artisans, who, 
distributed throughout town and country, minister more 
directly to our daily wants. Both categories of industry 
display endless varieties, which cross each other, and 
bailie definition ; but generally speaking, their educa- 
tional requirements present notable differences which 
appear to be too frequently overlooked. Many manu- 
facturers find that it answers their purpose best to split 
up processes into small distinct tasks, each of which is 
allotted to a band of living automatons. Consequently, 
the orator whose thoughts are turned in this direction, 
will demand high class technical instruction for 
managers and foremen, but will not care much to see 
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science spread further. The mind of another speaker is 
perhaps bent towards independent handicrafts ; he sees 
what a blessing a scientific training would be to the 
working man himself, and what a comfort his increased 
knowledge and ingenuity would be to those who employ 
him, and cannot conceive any limitation to the heneflte 
of technical education. Of course, the economists, to 
whom we look up for a general scheme of technical in- 
struction, will fairly and fully consider the varied re- 
quirements of all sections of British industry, and en- 
deavour to suggest such a system as may place know- 
ledge of the right kind within reach of the whole indus- 
trial community, from the lowest to the highest, cuiqiie 
suum. I adverted, towards the end of my letter, to the 
valuable guidance which may be derived, in the formation 
of such a system, from studying the experience of other 
nations in the way of technical training. It is my strong 
conviction of the importance of this investiojation, that 
has induced me to forward to you from time to time ab- 
stracts of the . information supplied to me by my conti- 
nental friends, as, for instance, the summary of Belgian 
technical institutions, which appeared in Vol. XIII. of the 
Journal, p. 650, and the account of the French ones, 
printed in the same volume, p. 673. I hope soon to be 
able to add some ufeful information concerning German 
technical schools, to that with which we were favoured 
by Mr. Davidson, and in the meantime I beg to offer 
you a few extracts from my letters on the " working 
classes of Nassau," which, having been printed for 
private circulation only, may be assumed to be unknown 
to the great majority of our members. My plan will be 
to select, and in some instances to comment on those 
passages which bring into relief the general principles 
and practice of German industrial education. In the 
Duchy of Nassau, as well as in other parts of Germany, 
the education of the industrial classes is provided for by 
a complete system of elementary schools, extending to 
the smallest village, under the direction of Government. 
All children from six to fourteen years of age are obliged 
to attend these schools, unless they frequent some other 
institution. No child is allowed to remain without in 
Btruction. The time of attendance is short for children 
of early age, but is gradually increased to the following 
scale, with a few deviations in country districts. In the 
morning from seven to ten in summer, and from eight 
to eleven in winter ; and in the afternoon from one to 
four, except Wednesdays and Saturdays, which are kept 
as half-holidavs. The names of children failing to at- 
tend are noted down, and their parents subjected by the 
burgomaster to a fine, which is increased (m recurrence 
of neglect. The children learn very quickly to read by 
a kind of phonetic system, Anschauunga TJnterricht, or 
visual instruction, is used in a variety of ways for assist- 
ing the momory, and facilitating the expansion of 
the intellect. I particularly wish to draw attention 
to the foregoing paragraph, because one of the 
strongest arguments against the introduction of 
science into the English system of elementary educa- 
tion, is that there is no time for it. The answer is that 
time can be made for it in two ways : firstly, by curtail- 
ing some of those studies which we have the authority 
of the Rev. Mr. Ilogers for considering as perfectly sus- 
ceptible of curtailment ; and secondly, by improvements 
in the modes of teaching, and in educational apparatus. 
The appreciation of models, diagrams, and other appli- 
ances for visual instruction, has greatly increased within 
these last fifteen years ; but what has been done by edu- 
cational societies and publishers for supplying them, is 
very far from adequate. In many instances the cheap- 
ness of the illustrations serves to show what might be 
done on a comprehensive scale, whilst their want of 
sequence, and too often their inaccuracy, de/nonstrate 
the necessity for a centralized management and a syste- 
matic supervision. Both of these there would he no 
difScolty in establishing, without any undue interference 
with trade, if responsibility were not unfortunately 
shunned by those government authorities in whom it 



would be most eficient and most respected. Oa 
leaving school at fourteen years of age, the scholar 
should be able to read German, in German and 
Roman type, fluently, and with proper emphasis and 
expression; should he skilled in the rules of common 
arithmetic; he able to write compositions on subjects 
of business, with good orthography ; and be possessed 
of some knowledge of geography, natural history, 
geometry, &c. The charge to the parents for this in- 
struction is from one to four florins (or Is. 8d. to 6s. 8d.) 
per year, for each child, which amount is paid into the 
treasury of the parish. The latter provides, under con- 
trol of Government, for the salary of the master, as well 
as for school requisites of every kind, and also for the 
building of the school-houses. Poor communities re- 
ceive subsidies from the government treasury. — I 
am, &c., T. Twining. 
Twickenham, Dec. 24th, 1867. 
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From CommUsionen of Patents' Journal, Dtetmber 20. 
Grants op Protisiohal PsorEcnoir. 
Blasting materials, Ac— 3493— J. H. Johnson, 

Bnilers-3413— J. C. Woolfleld. 

Boilers— 3472— J. W Kenyon and R. A. Armistead. 

Boots and shoes, elastic springs for — 3445 — C. Paley. 

Boxes, circular - 34^19— R. M Letchford. 

Caiidie-iiipping machine— 3t90 — J. Beatty. 

Chairs, dentists'— 34M4— J. B. Morrison. 

Condensers— 3470— E. A. Pontifex 

Cooking apparatus, Ac. — 3451— E. T. Hughes. 

Cotton seed, (fee, cleaning — 3443 -N. Grew. 

Donrs, &c., sp'ings lor— 3496— W. H. Coolce. 

Engines and boilers — 34 ^9 — W. Brown and C. N. May. 

Kng'nes, heated air or gaa— 3466— A. C. Sterry. 

Engines, Ac , hand garden- 3423— R. W. l^age; 

Excavating machines— 3600— W. R. Lake. 

Fire-arms, breech-loading- 3492 — R. Warry. 

Furnaces— 3468— T. .1. Leigh. 

Galvanic batteries - 3476— H. J. F. H. Foveaux. 

Games, construcrtirig the parts of certain— 3251— R. Garbett. 

Horse shi>es— 3422— G. Phllcox. 

Horses. &c.. shearing 3498— W. Clark. 

Injector, Giffard's— 3169— J. Gresham. 

Iron, (fee, mannfacturing— 3502— C. Martin and TV. Barrett. 

Lam|is, miners' safety — 3427 — F. Foster. 

Leather shaving and "dressing — 3429 — W. B. Leachman and J. Hol- 

royd. 
Liquids, filtering- 3474— C. Kerby. 
Paper bags, manufacturing— 3030-H. A. Bonneville. 
Paper, (fee, water-proof— 3437 — J. Thorpe. 
Printing press, &c., delivering sheets of paper, &o., received from »— 

3330— T. J. Mayall. 
Railway trucks, couplings for — 3478— J. Evans. 
Railway wheels— 34B8— J. Rae and G. Miller. 
Railways— 3433— J. Eckersiey and D. Martin. 
Reaping machines, (fee. — 3441— R. Hornsby and J. E. Phillips. 
Spinning machinery- 3408— T., W. W., and J. F. Holmes and J. B. 

and D. Lancaster.' 
Tables— 3431— 8. Vaile. 
Traps, vermin, (fee— 3435 — W, Shave. 
Tubes, brass and copper — 3480— R. W. Lindsay. 
Warps, waxing— 3447— T., G. B., and il. Stephenson. 
Wearing apparel— 3486 J. Blakey and H. B. Fox. 
Weigliing apparatus— 3494— J. A. Munn. 
Winches, steam— 3425— G. Breen. 

Patents Sealeu. 



1679. J. Sheldon. 

1824. O. R. Chase. 

1828. T. Wilson and W. Hall. 

1834. T. Raiferty & J. H. Storey. 

1836. J. K. Field. 

1841. H. Rushton. 

1844. J.WilkinsonandW. Qrim- 

1845. J. Weteter. 



1847. J. E. Whiling. 
1867. J. G. Rowe. 
1932. J. Elce and P. Williams. 
1962. W. E. Newton. 
1966. H. Ruddick. 
2171. R. Reid and E. H. Craigie. 
2612. W. Le Due. 
2847. R. Brotherton and J. Wal- 
dron. 



